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Educational reforr^ commissions and state departments 
of education across the United States have recommended that would-be 
administrators spend more time in planned field experiences, 
internships, and other practica and on-the-job learning activities. 
Despite this need, systematic research on experiential learning for 
administrators is remarkably deficient. This paper discusses the 
rationale for such programs and reviews 40 studies on field-based 
practice for educational administrators. All these studies employ a 
descriptive survey design, a single data collection technique 
(usually a specially designed questionnaire), and a problem-solving, 
rather than a theory-based, perspective. Most studies describe local 
experiential learning models developed in university graduate 
education programs. The remainder evaluated local models (usually 
favorably) based on participants* comments or examined structural 
features of "successful" programs. This paper concludes that high 
quality investigations of practica are nonexistent. Most work is 
without theoretical base, examines only local issues, is confined 
largely to internships, and neglects to explore the long-term 
developmental characteristics of practica. Suggestions are provided 
for developing a future research agenda to explore mentoring issues, 
underlying assiunptions about "learning-by-doing," the impact of 
administrative interns on the quality of school organizational life, 
the effects of practica on candidates* future career success, 
universities* actual commitment to field experience, and clinical 
alternatives to full-time, paid internships. Included are 22 
references. (MLH) 
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MMINISTRRTIVE INTERNSHIPS AND FIELD EXPERIENCES: 
a STATUS REPORT 



The recBnt report by the National Commission on Excellence in 
Educational Administration included as one of its strongest recom- 
mendations the vie¥t that preservice administrator preparation in this 
country Hoidd be enhanced greatly if it made greater use of experien- 
tial learning activities (UCEn, 1987). In addition, state depart- 
ments of education across the United States have increasingly en- 
d6rsed the need for ¥$ould-be administrators to learn more about their 
future duties by spending more time engaged in planned field experi- 
ences, internships, and other forms of practica and "on-the-job" 
learning activities. In the past 15 years, the number of states re- 
quiring some form of internship or field experience as part of ini- 
tial administrator certification standards has increased from ten to 
£5 (Gouuha, LoPresti, and Jones, 19B6). The assumption that there is 
some great value to be derived from practical, on-the-job, clinical 
learning experiences is clearly one thi't is being vigorously endorsed 
by many Hho hold a stake in the business of preparing educational 
leaders for the future. 

The emphasis on making use of field-based learning, or practica 
the term ¥$ill generally be referred to throughout this paper, as a 
vi\.al part of educational administration training programs has been a 
rather consistent theme found in numerous periodic reform movements 
related to the improvement of leadership training. The general 
search for structure, legitimacy, and profesi'iionalisation of educa- 
tional administration ^s an "honest-to-goodness" field of study and 
practice throughout the 1950^ s, for example, ¥iitnessed an accompany- 
ing search for more effective internship programs (Newell, 1956; 
Hooker, 1958). f)s studies and analyses of educational administration 



began to flourish and gron during the 19£0*s and 1970'Sf there con- 
tinued to be periodic calls for the creation of more effective stra-- 
tegies to be utilized in amsimting aspiring administrators to learn 
more about their chosen craft through widespread participation in 
realistic. Job-like learning experiences (Culbertson and Hencley, 
19£2f Trump et air f 1970), In more recent years, statements of edu- 
cational reform have typically included assessments of the role of 
educational administrator's as a critical factor in supporting more 
effective school practices. In turn, emphasis has generally in- 
creased on the need to expect that administrators in training would 
receive more effective and intensive learning experiences in the 
field through involvement in practica of one sort or another. 
Despite this relatively persistent emphasis on the need for the 
internshipf planned field experiencef or practicum to be utilized, as 
a standard feature of educational administrator training programs, 
however, there has been a remarkable lack of recent systematic study 
of this .issue, mthin the past several years, reviewr by lannaccone 
(19S3), Griffiths and Moore <19£7), and Derrick (1971) have affirmed 
the need for student teaching practice to serve as a regular feature 
of preservice preparation for classroom instructors. By contrast, 
comprehensive treatments of the use of field-based training for edu- 
cational leaders have been rare^ The Cooperative Program for Educa- 
tional Administration (CPEA) (Hooker, 1938), the Center for Applied 
Research in Education (Davies, 1962), and the University Council for 
Educational Administration (UCEA) (Hencleyf 1963) all engaged in work 
that has served as important milestones that provided thorough state- 
ments regarding the history, rationale, and common assumptions held 
for the practicum used to prepare school administrators. Further, 
little has been written to document the nature of existing research 
that is related to the concept of "learning to lead by doing, " 




Background of thm Educstionsl Prscticuai 



ft mdely^held and generally revered assumption that is implicit 
in the training programs utilised as part of the preservice? prepara- 
tion of many different professional roles is that one is better so- 
cialized to that profession ¥fhen one learns the application of theo- 
retical, classroom learning in field settings^ This belief in the 
value of structured experiential learning has given birth over the 
years to such i^eJl -respected practices as the internship in medicine, 
the clerkship in law, clinical Yield placement in psychology and so- 
cial work, and the internship in public administration* This belief 
has also been embraced in professional education where the require- 
ment of student teaching has become a universal preservice expecta- 
tion for teachers* In addition, other educational roles such as the 
school administrator and supervisor have also been viewed as ones 
wherein preservice preparation is enhanced with opportunities for 
experiential learning that goes beyond the material covered in con- 
ventional university courses* 

One of the more succinct statements of the rationale for making 
use of practica in preparing educational personnel is the following 
by Turney (1982)* It comes from the field of teacher education* 
Ideally conceived the practicum is a powerful series of profes- 
sional experiences in which student teachers apply, refine, and 
reconstruct theoretical learnings, and through which they devel- 
op their teaching competence* The practicum is an integral part 
of the programme of teacher education contributing io the 
achievement of its aims and closely related to its content 
comp€:i^ence* 

This statement was written to describe the assumptions found in 
student teaching* Rs a result, it may be said that it is not rele- 
vant for a discussion of the practicum for school administrators* 
The emphasis, for example on the use of student teaching as a way to 



help people to "refine their teaching competence" is hardly compara- 
ble to the problem of finding a place for prospective administrators 
to "refine administrative skills" nhich are not similar to the tasks 
of teaching. Nevertheless, it appears that this rationale conceptu- 
ally has some value to future school executives and their training 
through the use of structured practica. It seems to make sense that 
an effective way to enable people to understand the linkage between 
theory learned in university courses and practice "in the real world" 
of schools is to require future administrators to spend some time 
working in a school f at least on a part-time basiSf before going out 
into the Job market for the first time. Once againf speaking from 
the perspective of teacher educationf Turney (1982) noted a number of 
specific objectives to be addressed through a training practicum in 
professional education: 

Im [Jt enables individuals^ to test their commitment tommma 
career, • • ; 

mm m to gain insight into the operation of am m m school f [its] 
goals and how they may be achieved f 
3m ...to apply knowledge and skills gained through college 

studies in a practical setting^ 
4m •••to progressively developmm m competencies through partici- 
pation in a range of practical experiences f 
5m •••*© evaluate progress and identify areas where further 

[personal and professional] development is neededm 
fit least the first four of these objectives appear to serve as 
foci for preservice practica required of aspiring administratorsm 
The final goalf evaluation of progress and recommendation of specific 
areas for further development f does not appear to be a consistent 
theme found in the descriptions of many educational administration 
programs (Daresh and LaPlantf 1985)m Another recent analysis of 
statements of rationale for the practicum in educational administra- 
tion by Daresh (1936) has shown that the literature has left little 



specific direction for understanding field-based training prograniSf 
other than the following rather general observations: 

1, Field-based programs are valued as approaches to the train- 
ing of educational administrators j 

Participants in field-based programs typically report feel- 
ings of satisfaction mth their experiences^ 
J. Although field-based programs are viewed as having greet po- 
tentialf attention is needed to ensure that they are ir^deed 
high quality learning experiences where participants are ex- 
posed to desirable and exemplary practice. 

Rationale for this Study 

/is it was noted earlier in this paper, the majority of recent 
descriptions of the internship and planned field experience :in educa- 
tional administration preparation programs has found its base in the 
area of preservice teacher education. In fact, one of the few at- 
tempts during the past few years to provide any type of analysis of 

« 

the status of experiential learning for prospective school adminis- 
trators was completed by Pedicone (19B3) who reviewed programs pro- 
vided as a part of administrator training in 19 universities. His 
workf a' look only at formal internshipSf consisted . primarily in the 
analysis of structural components of programs thai were offered in 
Isrgef doctoral -granting institutions. Another lurge-scale effort to 
analyse the nature of existing administrative internship program has 
been undertaken by Skalski and his associates (Skalski, et al.f 
1937). Their work has been designed as a way to identify specific 
"models" of internship programs in various institutions across the 
nation. 

Most other recent published descriptions of the use of the prac- 
ticum as part of administrator training have tended to consist of de- 
scriptions of particular programs, (TrumPf et ,^1., 1970^ BarrilleauXf 



197£i ErlandBorif 1979) f or evaluations of the concept of e.'iperience^ 
based learning in rather general terms (S¥ieeney, 1930 f Onks, 1981 f 
Ridala, 1962 i Orton, 1966). In short, the literature has left little 
specific direction for assisting in increasing the understanding of 
field-based training programs. fis a result of this apparent lack of 
a research or conceptual base related to the internship or planned 
field experience in educational administration preservice preparation 
programs, the review described in this paper was carried out to as- 
sist in the development of additional insights into this field. 

Review Methodology 

The current state of knowledge regarding the internship or 
planned field experience as a part of preservice administrator pre- 
paration programs might best be described as a case of accepting an 
idea that seems to be logical and ''makes sense, " but one ¥ihich does 
not have a substantial amount of valid data upon which it is possible 
to draw any strong support. It is possible to discern, from numerous 
observations concerning the desirability of encouraging practica in 
several professional fields, to identify underlying aasumptions for 
experiential learning. It is also possible to note several extremely 
interesting internships and planned field experience programs that 
have been utilised as parts of administrator preparation in a number 
of different settings. Uhat is not clear at the present time is the 
status of research conducted recently on the use of practical learn- 
ing experiences in educational administration training programs. 
Uithout a clear view of this present condition, charting a path for 
future investigations is nearly impossible, and the knowledge base 
concerning this important topic may be doomed to the pursuit of the 
same tired issues over and over again. 

During the past ssveral months, a systematic review of existing 
research on the internship and planned field experience in education- 
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aJ administration preparation programs has been carried out* This 
revim^ has been but one of several ongoing activities of the UCER 
Center on Field Relations in Educational Administration Training 
Programs f a project Jointly sponsored by the University Council for 
Educational Administration, The Ohio State University, and the 
University of Cincinnati), The purpose of this review has been to 
determine the current status of research relative to the following 
questions: 

1. How have issues related to internships and planned field ex- 
periences in educational administration preservice prepara- 
tion programs typically been studied? 

2* Uhat have been the predominant purposes and most frequent 
findirgs of the existing research? 
These questions were explored as a way to help increase the under- 
standing of what is currently known so that better direction might be 
provided for future researchers. 

Research completed between 1971 and 1984 was included in this 
review. The goal was to increase the knowledge base related to re- 
search on the adMxnistrative internshi p or planned field experiences 
through the preparmtion of an integrative research review, or a re- 
view of research ''primarily interested in inferring generalizations 
about substantive issues from a set of studies directly bearing on 
these issues" (Jackson, 1980, p. 438). The need to engage in this 
type of review is described as important and necessary to the mapping 
of an eventual development of a scholarly field (Light and Smith, 
1971) because the educational administration practicum, as is also 
true of many other practices utilized in professional education, suf- 
fers from a lack of "systematic efforts to accumulate information 
from a set of studies" (Jackson, 1980, p. 439). 

Reports of recent research were sought from two sources. First, 
dissertation Abstracts IntSCQitlQQil (Humanities and Social Sciences) 
was reviewed from 1971 to 1984. In all, more than 1,100 dissert a- 



Hons desling with internshipSf pla^nned field <^xperimncBSf praciicaf 
clinicMl-basmd inrntruction, experiential lesrningf student teMchingf 
and other similar related topics iHfre found, Thirty^four of these 
dealt specifically ¥iith the use of the practicum as part of preserve 
ice administrator preparation* Secondf 30 different Journals in pro- 
fessional education (Appendix J) ¥mre revim^ed for the same time 
frame. More than 350 articles ¥iere located concerning experiential- 
based preparation programs for educators, Howeverf fewer than 50 of 
these articles were directed toward administrator trainingf ar^d only 
six itw.ms could properly be classified as descriptions of research 
conducted on ihe field^based practicum for educational administra- 
tion. In total f thenf 40 studies served as the basis for this re- 
view. 

How have internships and field experiences been studied? 

« Three kinds of information were sought in response to this ques- 
tion, Firstf predominant research designs were noted, Nextf data 
collection procedures were identified. Third f whether each study was 
directed toward solving some educational problem, or based on theory 
was determined, 

BSSS€C£tl ^SiSHt. The most popular research design for studies 
of the internship and planned field experience in educational admin- 
istration was the descriptive survey. In fact, all but six of the 
studies reviewed made use of this design. Other strategies icluded 
quasi'-experimental treatments in three cases, ar/d "action research" 
designs for two studies. One investigation mad£ use of a correla- 
tional design, but there were no historical or true experimental 
studies. The studies classified as "action research" were mostly 
descriptions of how local internship programs were developed, >is 
would seem to support Hopkins^ (1983) view that this approach should 
more properly be classified as curriculum developaient, and not re- 
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Marc/7 st all* 

Siti eSllSQtiSS SCASSiWlSit, f^ost studies niMde use of only one 
data collection technique, and the favored technique ¥$as the ques-- 
tionnaire. In most cases, this questionnaire ¥fas an instrument that 
had been designed for use in only one specific study, 

Problem-^Ql vi ng 7?>f<?r>rrfr#fft/T Res^^rrit may be directed to- 
ward the solving of some specific educational concerns or problems, 
or it :an be theory^based in nature. If it is the latter, it may be 
specifically designed as a way to test the constructs or assumptions 
of some identified theory, or it may be proposed as a way to lay the 
groundwork for the development and building of new theory. The ma- 
Jority of the research directed toward the internship or planned 
field experience is atheoretical and directed toward problem solving, 

Rfter reviewing the methodologies utilized in existing research 
on the practicum in educational administration preservice preparation 
programs, the following are conclusions that can be reached concern- 
ing **how^ this topic has normally been studied: 

I0 The topic of the internship or planr^ed field experience in 
educational administration preparation programs has not 
served as the focus of much systematic research over the 
years, despite its apparent importance as a tool for train- 
ing future leaders, 

2, The majority of research conducted on the practicum has been 
through doctoral ^ dissertations. Thus, this issue is not 
different from many other under-investi gated issues in edu- 
cation over the years, 

3, Uidely-disseminated professional education Journals contain 
few reports of original research on the use of the practicum 
in educational administration preparation, 

4, Most recent studies which have been conducted have been de- 
scriptive surveys which made use of questionnaires, 

5, There is a virtual absence of theory-based research in this 



Uhst hsvm bmmn thm purpommm and findingm of th9 rmmmsrch? 



ThxM rmvimfi i¥am mIbo dmmigrmd to mnm^r thm qummtiorif ''Toward 
¥fhMt objmctivmm nmb thm rmmmsrch dirmctmd?^ snd ""Uhst ¥fsm found?" 
Complmtmd rm9m^rch tmndad to fsU into onm of thrmm of thm following 
gmnmrsl c^tmgorimm: Dmvmlopmmnt of j modml for thm prs&ticum in ^d- 
ucational Adminimtratiortf modml mvaluationf or thm Mmmmmmmmnt of mm^ 
Imctmd struct ursl componmntm of forms 1 prmmmrvicm prsctics. Not 
murprimingly, momm mtudims could msmily bm vimnmd as rmprmMmntstivms 
of morm than onm of thm»m catmgorimmm Dmmpitm much occsmionsl dim-^ 
tortionMf howmvmrf it warn pommiblm to dmtmrminm Momm gmnmrsl pattmrns 
of purposm for thm mtudimm that wmrm rmvimwmdm 

t!sisl ^S^Si£E!!S!3tz. Tf^^ largmmt uinglm group of mtudimm dm^crib'^ 
md thm dmvmlopmmnt of a local modmJ for providing mxpmrimntial Imarn^ 
ing opportunitimm for aspiring mchool administratorgs In all caB»^f 
thm modml warn linkmd to a formal univmrmity^bammd md iQc.tional admin- 
imtration graduatm program. 

It is difficult to gmnmralizm from thm findings of thmsm mtudimx 
dum to thm idiosyncratic naturm of thm modmlm that wmrm dmscribed in 
thm rmmmarch rmportm. Howmvmrf it warn pom%iblm to notm some 
mimilaritimm prmmmnt in tmrmm of thm waym in i^hich thesm modmlm ''fit" 
educational administration programs. For mxamplm: 

i« Thm modml M that nmrm dmvmlopmd wmrm almost mxclusively dm^ 
finmd am full^timm, paid int^^^nmhips. Othmr forms of pr - 
tica such as plannmd fimld mxpmrimncms or short-term fimld 
projmcts wmrm not dmscribedm 

Thm modml s that wmrm dmvmlopmd wmrm designed to serve as 
components of administrator preparation programs for the 
most partm In only one case ^as it apparent that the prac- 
ticum Has viewed as a normal fj^ri of the graduate academic 
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degree requirements for a program in educational adminis- 
trationf and not mome add-on course for those w/70 were seek- 
ing administrative credentials. 
Model evaluation. Overlaps clearly existed between studies 
classified as examples of model development and model evaluation. 
The typical example of this latter group was a study wherein re- 
searchers contacted recent participants in a university-based intern- 
ship (and r^.^ely any other model) and asked if the experience had 
been successful. Predictably, the usval response was that the pro^ 
gram was very valuable. In a few cases, individuals other than for- 
mer interns were also contacted to determine their perceptions of the 
value of a particular intern program. Once again, the response from 
such actors as university supervisors, field mentors, and teachers in 
schools where interns worked normally indicated praise for the intern 
program. Thus, the assumption in most examples of **model evaluation'' 
studies was that the practica ''worked, " 

QUiLySli Q£ SpTMeP.yCUl SSSSSOSStSt. TTjff remainder of studies 
which did not focus on specific models of internships or field e;,- 
periences looked at individual structural features of such efforts, 
such as the adequacy of funding, length of time, and so forth. Some 
of the general conclusions reached from this set of studies were: 

1, The biggest hindrance to the maintenance of internship pro- 
grams as part of administrator preparation programs is that 
tfiey are viewed as too costly, 

2, There is widespread agreement by former participants that 
internships are worthwhile learning activities, 

3, The belief that the practicum is viewed as a valuable part 
of administrator training was confirmed, 

4, It is difficult to encourage educational administration stu- 
dents to participate voluntarily in internships or other 
forms of practic£i if those students were not full-time par- 
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t id pants in graduate programs* 
5. Institutions employing interns tend to seek such individuals 
each year because they represent a readily available pool of 
"cheap labor. " 

Summmry ObservMtiorm 

The status of recent research on internships and planned field 
experience programs as part of educational , administration preservice 
preparation efforts is that the field is not curn^ntly supplied ¥iith 
an abundance of high quality investigation. Most Nork is without any 
theoretical base, looks at only local issues, is confined largely to 
internships, and does nothing to look at the long-term developmental 
characteristics of the practicum. It is indeed frustrating to make 
these observations ¥$hen there is clearly a trend toward increasing 
the importance of the role that field-based learning activities will 
have in preparing educational leaders. 



The primary purpose of this paper was to review "what is'^ and 
not dwell on 'hat should be. " Still, it is impossible not to in- 
clude some suggested directions that might be followed with regsrd to 
future research activities related to internships and field experi- 
ences as part of educational administrator preparation activities. 

In one way, the development of a future research agenda in this 
field is not one which needs complete invention. There is a sizable 
research base ^'^tant, in the field of student teaching, and some of 
the issues explored through that medium might be appropriate for ex- 
tension to the world of administrator preparation as well. For ex- 
ample, there have been numerous studies which have focused on the re-- 
lationship between the student teacher and the cooperating teacher. 



Suggestions for the Future 




The assumptiorif of coursBf is that such a relationship is an impor^ 
tant part of the learning process for the neophyte teacher nho needs 
to come in contact mth someone of greater experience. It is sur^ 
prising to note that the recent studies of internships and planned 
field experiences have ignored any analysis of the characteristics of 
effective mentors for administrative- practice. There appears to be 
an assumption that Just about any administrator in the role of the 
"old hand in the field" is good unough for the aspiring administrator 
tb observe. It seems to be of little wonder f therefore f that some 
undesirable administrative practices are passed from one generation 
to the next, Uho is critically examining the paths that future 
leaders are, being taught to follo^i. In additionf it is also im^ 
portant to question ¥ihether it is desirable : or any current adminis^ 
trative practices — "good" or "bad" — are what future leaders ought to 
learn, Uill there ever be a new vision of administration? 

Future research on internships and planned field experiences for 
preservice administrators might also borrow from studies of student 
teachers by examining the issue of impact on the long-term profes- 
sional development of the student/candidate. Do people learn as a 
result of spending time out in the field? There is such tremendous 
assumed value in the concept of "!!Mrning by doing" that we may be 
ignoring an obvious researchable issue to test that fundamental as- 
sumption. In addition, studies of impact may also be fruitful ways 
of introducing a theory base into the research that will be conduct- 
ed. There are numerous conceptual bases regarding human growth and 
development, for example, that may lend their constructs to the type 
of scrutiny by researchers that is absent at present. 

The issue of impact might also be studied from the perspective 
of the institution which serves as the host for the practicum candi- 
date. Does the presence of such an individual have any discernable 
effect on cuch issues as the work flow of a school, its psycho-social 
climate, or the communication patterns that exist? Studies of stud- 
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eni teachers often look at whether or not pupils in their care are 
learning. Is it not possible to ask basically the same question re- 
garding the impadt of an administrative intern on the quality of or- 
ganizational life in a school or district? 

F*'ture research also needs to be contemplated in the area of re- 
vie¥iing the long term impact of the practicum on eventual career suc-^ 
cess of candidates, fis long as most research is conducted by doctor- 
al students nho need to complete their dissertations as quickly as 
possible, the likelihood is slim of true longitudinal studies ^hich 
track the ¥iays in which individuals^ professional lives are shaped 
after participating in a practicum^ But, studies of this sort need 
to be conducted to answer the simple quest ion, "Does it really make 
any difference to participate in an internship?" 

Studies are also needed to look at the ways in which 
conventional administrator preparation programs are enhanced through 
the continued existence of internships and planned field experiences. 
Is there any real reliance on the concept of "learning by doing" by 
university faculties? More bluntly stated, do university faculties 
truly trust their colleagues in the field to the point that they be- 
lieve learning can take place outside of university lecture halls? 
If there is true valuing of the practicum, in what ways do university 
programs reflect that value? 

In line with the issue of determining impact of internships and 
field experiences on universities, one might also wish to examine the 
extent to which institutions of higher education really support ex- 
periential learning, fire professors in charge of such programs recog- 
nized for their contributions to the field of administrative prepara- 
tion, or are they in fact penalized by their institutions for not do- 
ing something "more important" such as carrying out research, rather 
than working with and in the field? One must obviously consider the 
fact that, if faculty participation in field-based programs .is viewed 
as a "throw-away" duty, it is unlikely that major program improve- 




merits can be made in this area. Clearlyf this might raise yet anoth- 
er issue concerning the reasons ¥ihy research on administrator train- 
ing is not often vie¥ied as an area deserving scholarly attention. 
Final lyf one ¥iould suggest that future analyses of internships 
and field experiences be expanded to include studies of a ^ider range 
of activities that might be understood as "clinical" in nature. 
Perhaps even more frustrating than the limitations of method that 
^ere noted earlier ^as the fact that "learning by doing" for 
administrators is so narrowly defined as the full-timef paid 
internship. Most individuals being prepared for future 
administrative positions are not able to take the amount of time that 
is necessary for such ari experience. One might argue whether or not 
this is desirable; it is, ho¥$ever^ fact at present. However, there 
are opportunities to learn in the field without taking on a full-time 
internshipf the type of program most often studied. There are short- 
term field experiences, field-based and clinical courses, field 
projects, and doubtless many, other activities that are frequently 
used as a way to "bridge the gap" between theory and practice. The 
research on these activities is virtually nonexistent. Perhaps a 
prelude to such investigations would be a serious clarification of 
the terms which are utilized to describe learning in the field. 
Internships are one thing, planned field experiences are different, 
and some would argue that practica represent another model. P first 
step in the process of building a long-term research agenda might 
simply be to define the terms of what one would be studying. 



Summary 

This paper has presented a brief review of the current status of 
the practicum as part of educational administration preparation pro- 
grams. First, it was noted that there is a general acceptance face 
value of individuals learning their craft by spending time in the 
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field, Nextf it Mas indicated that there has been relatively little 
found in the literature that truly describes the nature of the as- 
sumptions and beliefs that are attached to the practicum. There have 
been periodic statements and calls for the increase of opportunities 
for people to learn about administration in the field. The litera- 
ture base in educational admini strati on f hoi^everf is not nearly as 
rich » " the one in teacher education. Thirds the existing research 
base related to the practicum in educational administration ^as re- 
viei^edf and definite limitations t^ere noted in both the ways in nhich 
this topic has been studied, and nhat has been found. In response to 
this issuCf the final part of this paper listed some' possible direc- 
tions that Might be followed in a systematic research agenda for the 
future. 

Much of ¥ihat has been presented here presents a less than posi- 
tive vie¥i of the status of research on the practicum. On the other 
handf it might be comforting to note that ^e are not alone in this 
problem. Physicians and lawyers have long made the same assumptions 
about the need to learn in realistic settings. During the same years 
reviewed for this paper^ only two studies Here located to test the 
assumptions of experiential learning in those fields. This observa- 
tion is not made to excuse our own lack of scientific investigation 
by stating thatf "It^s okay since doctors don't do itf either," Uhat 
needs to take place f in light of the public^ s increasing interest in 
the quality of professional education and pr^pc'^ation programs for 
all professionSf is serious and systematic attention to learning /70w 
people learn to do their Jobs better. Such a goal is much more im- 
portant than simply studyinfj the same issues regarding internships 
over and over again. 
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